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body including many men of personal distinction,
able to ventilate issues of public interest with which
the House of Commons has no time to deal at length.
It remains, however, a predominantly Conservative
body and is therefore not as effective as it might be.
When circumstances convince the English people that
they need a second chamber of a kind that Americans
would describe as having teeth in it, the House of
Lords will be reconstructed, and reconstruction will
then be facilitated by the face that the mass of heredi-
tary peers have ceased to attend.1

THERE is, of course, no hereditary element anywhere
in the American Constitution, and though a few
names have persisted on the senatorial roll for long
periods, the strength of the Senate resides in the fact
that, under a federal Constitution, its members repre-
sent the States, But by one of the little paradoxes in
which history delights, this source of strength is also
a source of weakness because every State of the Un-
ion is represented by two senators, Nevada, with a
population of about one hundred thousand, having
the same representation as New York with a popula-
tion of some thirteen million. Americans who wish
to reform the Senate are tempted to remodel the
boundaries of States and more particularly to raise the

1A Bill placed before the House of Commons in January 1948
would curtail the Lords* power by further restricting the period
by which a Bill may be delayed, from two years to ooe.